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LONDON GENERAL EPISTLE—Sixth month, 
1871. 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 

Great Britain, Ireland and elsewhere : 

Dear Friends,—In this our large and sol- 
emn meeting, our hearts have been lifted up 
in prayer for our growth and establishment 
in the truth as it is in Jesus. Let all who 
love His name accept the salutation, “ Grace 
and peace be multiplied unto you through 
the knowledge of God and of Jesus our 
Lord.” Great is the consolation of those who 
know Christ to be “ the Captain of their sal- 
vation.” Under His banner the needful en- 
gagements and the conflicts of time are to 
the Christian a hely warfare, in which the 
good soldier who is faithful unto death is pre- 
pared to reczive a crown of life. 

How different is such a warfare from that 
of the world. In view of the calamities 
which have so lately afflicted Europe, our 
hearts have been‘impressed with the awful 
consequences of a departure from the living 
God. Fearful is the retribution which at 
times, even in this world, follows upon sin. 
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In the counsels of Infinite Wisdom man is 
often permitted to become his own punisher, 
and thus to exhibit the consequences of his 
wickedness and folly. May the lessons of 
the past year sink deep into all hearts.. How 
much cause have we in these islands to com- 
memorate the Lord’s rich yet unmerited good- 
ness. He waiteth “ that He may be gracious,” 
but He looketh for the fruit ; and unutterable 
will be the loss of those who shall be found, 
at last, cumberers of the ground. 

“All have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God.” Our only hope for time and 
for eternity is “ through the redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus.” To every member of 
each successive generation the words are 
alike applicable, “ Ye must be born again.” 
Humbling as this truth must be, it is a truth 
to which the errors, the follies, and the terri- 
ble crimes of those who refuse to believe it, 
give an ever saddening confirmation. And 
not only must there be this new birth, but as 
life advances there is to be a continued 
growth through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The little child is to become the man in 
Christ. This growth may be more or less 
gradual, but it is designed to go forward un- 
til the whole spirit, and soul, and body, be- 
come a living temple, in which the renewed 
faculties are made instruments of righteous- 
ness and praise. 

We have been reminded in this meeting of 
the importance of cherishing a tender and an 
enlightened conscience. As the eye is to the 
natural body, so is conscience to the mind. 
It is the wondrous faculty by which man per- 
ceives moral truth; and as the eye cannot see 
without light, so neither can the conscience 
rightly discern without illumination from the 
Spirit of God. No efforts of man’s unassisted 
reason can produce this light. But he may 
close his eye to it, or by his own wilfulness 
or negligence shut it out. How affecting is 
the consideration that they that persist in 
doing so walk in darkness. It is as we re- 
ceive of the light of the Spirit, in humility 
and faith, that the understanding is prepared 
























to accept in reverence and childlike simplic, . 
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ity, the revelation which God has given con- 


cerning Himself in the Holy Scriptures, and | 


to discern the harmony and mutual relation 
of its several parts. 
Lord abides under His holy teaching, what 


And as the child of the 
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and exemplify the testimony of Christianity 
against an exclusive and separate priesthood, 
it must be in becoming ourselves conformed 
to the mind of Christ, and in being subject to 
His government through the power of His 


tenderness, what filial fear of offending God, Spirit. Thus will each be taught and quali- 
are wrought upon the soul. Light shines ‘fied to take his part in the true priesthood of 
upon the path, and the heart becomes fixed , believers. 
in the purpose steadily to walk therein. | A desire bas been expressed in this meet- 
“ Be ye therefore followers of God as dear ing that Friends in the station of Overseer 
children.” Keep within the restraints of His may not take a limited view of their duties; 
Spirit in your outward engagements, and even but that they may remember that to them is 
in pursuing the higher gratifications of intel-' committed the oversight of the flock, in the 
lect or taste. Seek not how near you can/| love of Christ. They have been exhorted to 
approach the world ; how much of its care, of give themselves to this blessed duty in faith 


its business, or of its enjoyments you can par- | 
take of, without the loss of heaven ; but rath-' 
er, how closely you can follow Christ in the: 
obedience-of faith As this is the guiding 


ae of action, the walk of the believer, | 
oth im private and in public, becomes a con- | 


tinued walk with God. He fulfils the duties 
of earth, as one who has his citizenship in 
heaven ; and lives in the habitual recollection 
that, for his time, his talents, his possessions 
and even for his trials, he must give account, 
as a faithful steward. Every day brings with 


it fresh opportunities for faithfulness, and for 
exhibiting in that faithfulness, the reality of, 
the victory which overcometh the world. 

Our religious privileges are not for ourselves | 
alone, for, as saith the apostle, “We are every 


one members one of another.” Our meetings | 
for worship are a public manifestation of the | 
allegiance we owe to our Father in heaven 
It is in them that we have the opportunity of 
unitedly worshipping God “in spirit and in! 
’ truth,” and of partaking of fellowship one 
with another in Christ. The life ofour re- 
ligious meetings depends much upon our} 
being worshippers not as individuals merely, 
but as united in a lively interest one for an- 
other, in mutual sympathy and love, in faith, 
and in prayer. 

The sense of this mutual relationship is in- 
timately connected with the full exercise of 
the gifts of the Spirit. All true ministry of 
the Gospel is from the appointment of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and it is He who, by His 
Spirit, prepares and qualifies for the work. 
The gitt must be exercised in continued de- 
pendence upon Him ; and blessed is that min- 
istry in which man is humbled, and Christ 
and His grace exalted. Gifts, precious as 
they may be, must not, however, be mistaken 
for grace. They add to our responsibility, 
but they do not raise the minister above his 
brethren. All are not called to be public 
preachers; yet it is not for any, in his own 
will to say that he may not be so called. Let 


none, therefore, give themselves up to listless- | 


ness or unconcern, but let all be kept in their 
right places. If we would truly vindicate 


. Christian parent. 


/and prayer, seeking, in the wisdom of God, to 


encourage all in the right way of the Lord ; 


to bind up that which is broken; to bring 
home the wanderers ; to visit the sick and the 
afflicted ; and toextend a loving nurturing care 
over the young and inexperienced. Desira- 
ble as it is that some should be specially en- 
trusted with these duties, an earnest concern 
has prevailed that all may take their right 


! . . . . 
, Share in the privilege of watching over one 


another for good. How precibus are the vis- 
its of Christian love, whether by the aged or 
the youthful disciple, to the widow and the 
fatherless. What a ministry is there for the 
| Christian tradesman towards his struggling 
brother. How bleased is the help in the day 
'of adversity, or the word of tender sympathy 
and cheer. 

We have often alluded to the duties of the 
Based upon the Divine or- 
dinance of marriage, the family is designed, 
‘under the influences of faith and love, to be 
‘not only the cradle of the Church, but the 


training school both for earth and for heaven. 


We would especially encourage the fathers 
and mothers amongst us, to be faithful to 
their solemn responsibilities. Their children 
are given them in trust for the Lord. Natu- 
|ral affection may ordinarily furnish a suffi- 
cient stimulus as regards a provision in tem- 
poral things ; nay, a guard may even be need- 
ful that this be kept within due limits. But 
the privilege of Christian parents is hallowed 
by yet more blessed obligations. They are 


-ealled upon diligently to instruct their chil- 


dren in the knowledge of Holy Scripture, and 
in the truths therein set forth. It is theirs to 
bring their children to Jesus that He may 
bless them ; to train them, from their earliest 
years, in a reverent submission to the inward 
convictions and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and, by their own counsel and example, to 
help them forward in the way to Zion; that 
so parents and children may rejoice together 
in Him “ of whom the whole family in heav- 
en and earth is named.” 

The correspondence which has been main- 
tained with our friends in Ireland, and with 
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most of the Yearly Meetings in America, has time. It is our prayer that, through submis- 
again brought our brethren into lively re- sion to the yoke of Christ, and the accept- 
membrance. We rejoice at every evidence of ance of Him, in all that belongs to His per- 
the prosperity of the Lord’s work among son, work, and reign, under the effectual op- 
them. We notice with satisfaction the con | eration of His Spirit, this faith may be the 
tinued labors of our American Friends among | blessed portion of all our members. Thus 
the Freedmen and the Indians; and we de-| may the Lord Jesus Christ become to every 
sire that, as followers of the same Lord, hold-| one of us the foundation and corner-stone ; 
ing fast the same precious testimonies to His | the rest and support of our souls. May our 
truth, we may be more and more united in| lives ever show forth our subjection to Him; 
the bond of His love. 'rooted in Him, may we be built up in Him 

It has been our privilege during the past|in all things, and rejoice in His love for 
year, to share with others in alleviating the | ever. 
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distress arising from the late fearful conflict 
on the continent of Europe. Our convictions | 
remain unchanged as to the utter inconsis- | 


tency of all war with the precepts and spirit | - 


of the Gospel ; and we would invite attention | 
to the address on this subject, recently issued | 


on our behalf, under the title of “War and | ~ 
Christianity.” In connectioa with the calami 


ties which have befallen the inhabitants of 


Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
Jos. Storrs Fry, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 





[INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 








[The Secretary of the Indian Committee having 
charge of the Northern Superintendency, courteous- 
ly furnishes the following. We are glad of this 


France, a lively interest has been awakened | similarity of effort by the two Societies to temper 
in this meeting for their religious welfare: we justice with mercy, and we fully believe that a 
commend this important subject to the sym- | salutary impression will be made upon the minds 
pathy and well directed efforts of Friends. lof ‘*the wards of the Nation,’’ by evidences that 


“ tte . cake , | tk that stand bef th ld their friend 
Beloved Friends, in meditating on the high cond chee wren ters sy ygliee Bgges lie 


s : . | place a high estimate upon the value of human 
ealling of the Church of God, and on the ob- | jife.] 


. . . . | 
ligations which rest upon its members, we are | To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


called upon again to offer, in reverence and I have just had the opportunity of reading 


thanksgiving, the tribute of our unwavering | 


allegiance to Him who is its glorified Head, | 


the No. of the Review of the 1st inst., and I 
think it right to express to thee my gratifica- 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. He was | tion at the course pursued by Laurie Tatum, 
in the beginning with God, and was God ; by | Agent of the Kiowa Indians, as stated in his 
Him all things were made; in Him the glory | letter to Dr. Nicholson, in surrendering the 
of the Father is revealed, both in creation | Indians of his tribe who confessed to him they 


and in redemption. He is the Light of the | 
world ; the Word “ who was made flesh ;” in 
whom “dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” Taking upon Him the form 
of a servant, He lived, He suffered, He died; | 
being “in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” “ He is the propitiation for 
our sins;” yea, “for the sins of the whole 
world.” He rose from the dead ; and as our 
great High Priest, He is passed into the 
heavens, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us. He led captivity captive, and 
“having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost,” it is through His media- 








had captured a mule train and killed several 
white men, and had thus been guilty of mur- 
der. Although this conduct of the Agent 
may be disapproved, and even censured by 
some, I regard it as the only true course he 
could have adopted, under the trying circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Friends are 
a law-abiding people; and if the Agent had 
failed to have a thus confessed murderer ar- 
rested, at the earliest practicable period, he 
would have been justly responsible for any 
crimes such criminal might subsequently 
commit, besides being a probable means of 
bringing distress and destitution upon inno- 


tion that the baptism of the Spirit is bestowed. | cent families, by cansing wives to be made 
By His Spirit, man in his fallen condition, is | widows, rendering children fatherless, and de- 
quickened to a new life ; and becomes a par-| priving them of their property, through the 


taker of that faith which, working by love, 
accepts Christ both as Saviour and as King. 
To Him “the Father hath given authority 
to execute judgment also, because He is the 
Son of Man.” 

In this precious faith, the Church of God 
has lived from age to age. Many have been 
the witnesses to it raised up within our bor- 
ders, of which we have had renewed evi- 
dence in memorials presented to us at this 





instrumentality of the criminal he had per- 
mitted to remain at large. 

I am gratified, too, at the Agent’s recom- 
mendation, that if the Indians he had sur- 
rendered to the authorities should be convict- 
ed of murder, they may not be executed. 
This so accords with the judgment come to 
in a similar case in the Pawnee Agency, 
Northern Superintendency, Nebraska, that I 
enclose thee a copy of a memorandum, which 
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was prepared on the subject for the considera- 
tion of President Grant, and presented 
Sec’y Cox, of the Interior Department, and to 
Com. Parker of the Indian Bureau, both of 
whom highly approved its contents and ob. 
ject, and promised, should the contingency 
arise that would render action necessary, they 
would present to the President the request of 
Friends for the commutation of the sentence 
of death to imprisonment with labor, with 
their cordial recommendation that the re- 
quest should be granted ; and they expressed 
the confident belief, that the President would 
cheerfully comply with what was thus de- | 
sired of him. Thy sincere friend, 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


Sandy Spring, Md., 7th mo. 17th, 1871. 


Memorandum in relation to four Pawnee Indians, 
read to Secretary Cox and Com. Parker, Eleventh 
month 17th, 1869. 


Friends feel no little solicitude upon the subject 
of those four Pawnee Indians, against all of whom 
a jury of the Court of Omaha has recently brought 
in a verdict of guilty of the murder of Edward Mc- 
Marty. 

The murder occurred before our Friend Samuel 
M. Janney was appointed Superintendent, but he 
was applied to, by the civil authorities, to surrender 
those Indians who were suspected of the crime, and 
he adopted successful measures for that purpose. 

Now, Friends are opposed, from principle, to 
capital punishments, and they feel a reluctance to 
being instrumental in any proceedings which will 
lead to such a result. It will therefore, particular- 
ly under the circumstances attending the case, be 
very painful to us, if these Indians shall be exe- 
cuted. 

Should they be sentenced to be hung, it is our 
desire that the President may commute the sen- 
vence to imprisonment, with labor, and we will pre- 
sent to him a petition to that effect. A strong 
point we believe can be made in such petition. 
The Friends are endeavoring, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Government, to befriend, elevate, and en- 
lighten these Indians. This is the avowed object, 
and, we believe, the sincere desire of the present 
administration. We are earnestly striving, amongst 
other things, to induce the Indians to forsake, as 
wrong, their heathen notion and practice of ‘‘ blood 
for blood.”’ 

Now, if our Christian Government, on whose be- 
half we are acting, shall practically recognize this 
same heathenish doctrine in its action towards the 
Indians, even so far as to demand and take one 
life for one life, it would confuse all their ideas of 
consistency, between the teaching and practice of 
the Government professing to befriend and enlight 
en them! And, for the lives of four Indians to be 
demanded and taken by the Government for the 
life of one white man, they could not but regard as 
an outrage upon every principle of justice and hu- 
manity |! 

On the other hand, the confinement of all four 
would present to the Indians a very different-as- 
pect. Although there was but one life taken, yet, 
each of the four Indians, assuming the verdict of 
the jury at Omaha to have been correct, evinced a 
willingness, and a disposition, and perhaps com- 
mitted an act, as there were several wounds found on 
the body of the murdered man by different weapons, 
to take that life, and was then a murderer at 
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heart. They are all, therefore, if the verdict is cor- 
rect, unsafe men to be at large. It is the duty of 
the Government to extend every practicable safe- 
guard around the lives of its citizens, and the Gov- 
ernment is therefore perfectly justifiable, as the 
Indians could readily be made to understand, in 
placing all four of these convicted Indians, as a pro- 
fective measure, in a situation where they cannot 
take the lives of the white people, or of their red 
brethren. 

On beha’f of the Commiitee, 

Bexsamin Hatiowe wt, Secretary. 


EASTERN SKETCHES. 
BY ELLEN ©. MILLER. 
(Continued from page 772.) 

After describing Smyrna and the shores of 
the Levant, a graphic picture is given of 
Beyrout—* The Queen of the Levant,” E. C. 
M. calls it. The points which engross the 
missionary and the philanthropist are pre- 
sented. 


Turning now from the physical aspect of 
beautiful Beyrout, let us look at some of her 
many schools, and see what is being done 
there for the sons and daughters of Syria. 
Many different bands of laborers are at work 
in this great field of education—Americans, 
English, Scotch, Germans, and Syrians. The 
first workers, opening up the ground for the 
rest, were the American missionaries, who 
settled in Beyrout and its neighborhood be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago. Most of 
those who first taught the people have passed 
away, but the impression they made on the 
hearts of those who learned from them still 
lasts; and many among the natives who are 
exerting a coal influence upon the people, 
refer gratefully to the early American mis- 
sionaries, as those who were instrumental in 
bringing them to know the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The American mission has several 
stations in Lebanon, many of which were 
visited by Eli Jones and A. L. Fox, besides 
those in the north of Syria, and in Sidon and 
its neighborhood, which we did not see. 

The Syrian Protestant College, of which 
Dr. D. Bliss is President, is an institution of 
great and increasing usefulness and efficiency, 
where Druses, Maronites, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Protestants, from seventy to eighty in 
number, together receive a literary, scientific, 
and medical education, under Protestant in- 
fluence. The property of the College is in- 
vested in America by a Board of Trustees, 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. These Trustees have the gene- 
ral supervision of the College; but in the lo- 
cal administration they are aided by a Board 
of Managers, composed of American and 
English missionaries, and residents in Syria 
me Egypt. We examined this institution 
with great interest: it is finely situated in 
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the suburbs of Beyrout, and po possesses good 
lecture-rooms, a museum, and a dispensary, 
and an excellent staff of teachers. A hos- 
pital for the treatment of ophthalmia is con- 
nected with the medical department. 

Eli and Sibyl Jones twice visited the Col 
lege, where they were invited to address the 
young men. The former set forcibly before 
them the great power of individual influence 
possessed by each student; reminding them 
that, as one of the component parts of the 
body, and as the centre of a circle, each was 
in fact a teacher, as well as he who, standing 
before his class, bore that name. He dwelt 
upon the influence their institution must ex- 
ert upon the land, the measure it is of the 
power of the country, as no stream can rise 
higher than its source; and as the fountain 
is, the stream will be. He called their at 
tention to four important maxims, each con- 
taining in a few words a lesson, which not 
the student only, but all, may well study,— 
“ God is,” “ God made man,” “ Life is short,” 
and “ Be not proud,’—dwelling and enlarg- 
ing on the teaching of each sentence. He 
encouraged every student to remembe or, that 
on himself in a certain sense devolved the 
making or the marring of the College, and 
that thousands in America and England in- 
terested in this institution are looking on to 
see how it will prosper, and what it will do 
for Syria, and through her for the world. He 
exhorted each one earnestly and prayerfully 
day by day to do his work, to be true to his 
fellow-men and his God, that, when they 
went out into the world, the students of this 
College might stand side by side in the great 
work of raising Syria among the nations. 

Sibyl Jones, as an American mother, who 
knew a good deal of such institutions in her 
own land, affectionately encouraged them to 
work perseveringly and prayerfully in their 
studies, and to strive that each might leave 
the world better for his having lived in it, 


placing earnestly before them the still great- | 
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another—the National Syrian College—hav- 
ing between eighty and a hundred boys un- 
der his influence. His College is open to all, 
and is attended by Maronites, Greeks, Druses, 
Moslems, and Protestants. He disapproves 
of free education, consideriag that all parents 
should pay something towards the education 
of their children,—a system carried out to 
some extent by almost all the missionaries. 
We paid interesting visits here, Eli and 
Sibyl Jones addressing teachers and scholars, 
impressing upon them the importance of 
coming to the Saviour and becoming His, 
as the best preparation for this life and the 
next. 

There are a girls’ school of sixty day- 
scholars, and an orphanage of a hundred and 
thirty boarders, under the care of the Prus- 
sian Deaconesses, similar to those which we 
visited at Smyrna; and a hospital, in beauti- 
ful order, under four of the sisters, where, in 
a large house finely situated near the sea- 
shore, the sick of ali ranks and sects are 
kindly nursed and cared for. 

A school of 140 boys and 60 girls, many 
of whom are Jews, is conducted by mission- 
aries sent out by the Scottish Jews’ Society ; 
and a school for Moslem girls is under the 
eare of an earnest Christian worker, also 
from Scotland. 

During both of our visits to the East, we 
enjoyed the friendship of the noble and be- 
loved founder of the British Syrian Schools 
—Elizabeth Bowen Thompson—who has 
since entered into everlasting rest, but whose 
name will remain fragrant in the hearts of 
the people among whom she labored with un- 
tiring love and earnestness for the last ten 
years of her life. Her work here began in 
1860, when the fearful struggle amongst the 
mountain tribes on Lebanon made so much 
sorrow in Syria 

The arrogance of the Maronites, whose 
bishops threatened the Druses with extermi- 








er value—highly though she esteemed the 
treasures of science—of the knowledge which 
makes “ wise unto salvation, throu; gh faith 
which is in Christ Jesus ;”’ and praying for| 


} 
| 
| 
{ 


nation, roused that fierce people, who, mak- 


‘ing common cause with the Moslems, rose 


against all the Christian sects in Lebanon 
;and Damascus, attempting to exterminate 
ithem. Eleven thousand Christians are said 


them, that they might be brought to know | to have been killed, leaving twenty thousand 


this, and, through the prec cious blood of | 
Christ, might be admitted into that kingdom | 
of which the “ Lord God Almighty and the| 
Lamb are the light.” The young men, a} 


widows and orphans. Many of these E. B. 
|Thompson gathered round her at Beyrout, 
helping and educating them. Since thea the 
| field has gradually opened, until there are 


ii Daf AON it SS Si esi ai ama sma nono 


fine, intellectual company, listened with great | |now in Beyrout and its immediate neighbor- 
attention, and afterwards gathered round to| hood, exclusive of Damascus and some vil- 
express their thanks for the kind interest felt | le iges on Lebanon, eight day-schools founded 
in them. | by her, anda Normal Training Institution 

The American missionaries have also a| with upwards of seventy boarders. In all, 
girls’ school at Beyrout, with about fifty-six | upwards of 800 children, and 200 or 300 men 
boarders and thirty day-scholars. Boutros| and women at Beyrout, are brought by these 
Bistani, a Syrian Protestant, of a powerful | means under the influence of Christian edu- 
and highly cultivated mind, is Principal of! cation. Eli Jones frequently took the high- 
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est Scripture class at the Training Institution, 
and was much pleased with the knowledge 
that the girls showed, and the readiness with 
which they answered questions, and expressed 
their ideas on the lesson. 

At most of the school houses, Eli and §S 
byl Jones had meetings with the parents of 
the children and others as well ag the schol- 
ars, seeking to make known to all the gospel 
of salvation. There are many daughters of 
Jews and Mohammedans among E. B. 
Thompson's scholars; and it was very inter- 
esting to hear these little girls singing Chris- 
tian hymns, and repeating and listening to 
passages which predict the coming of the 
Messiah, and testify of Jesus as the Christ. 
They learn to read the Bible with the others; 
and by repeating their hymns and verses at 
home, sometimes induce their parents to read 
the Christians’ Book, so that, as some of the 
Mohammedans have acknowledged, they learn 
that they are not, as they had thought, mere 
dust, but that they have an eternal life be 
fore them. Eli and Sibyl Jones had a very 


| 
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the One Sacrifice made for the sins of all the 
world. It was a stirring sight, and spoke 
eloquently of the elevating and untiring pow- 
er of education and Christian love. Eli 
Jones, while “ ready on such an occasion to 
desire the tongue of an angel, fittingly to 
treat the theme of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus,” spoke earnestly on this great subject, 
dwelling also on the mighty influence of 
woman, “of the pious and virtuous wife and 
mother, praying for her family, working for 
God, with ber own soul daily rising to Him, 
soaring as the eagle: towards the sun, and 
stirring up her little ones, and bearing them 
as on the wings of faith, to be warmed in His 
beams.” 

We were present also at the opening of the 
School for the Blind, established by Mentor 
Mctt in the beginning of 1868. We re 
visited it in the summer of 1869, when it was 
wonderful to observe the progress made, and 
to see the look of animated pleasure lighting 
up sightless faces, as those who had a year 
before known nothing but darkness within 


interesting meeting with about forty of the} aud without, read the raised type GospeP of 
native teachers and others connected with!John, repeated verses from the Bible in 
these British Syrian schools, whom they af-| Arabic and English, and sang Christian 


fectionately encouraged in their work; set- 
ting before them the superior privileges they 
enjoyed through education, over those who 
had not received this blessing, and reminding 
them of the responsibilities which such a 
possession involves, and the power for good 
they held in their hands, in having so many 
young plastic minds to form; exhorting 
them to seek prayerfully to set,in small as well 
as great things,an example which should real- 
ly tell for good on those with whom they 
were daily associated, that those who saw 
them might know that they possessed a re- 
ligion which really made them better. The 
occasion was concluded by fervent prayers 
for those present, for the founder of the 
schools, for all connected with the work, and 
for the land whose sons and daughters they 
were. 

On our second visit to Beyrout, in the sum- 
mer of 1869, we were present at a gathering 
of all the children and teachers of E. B. 
Thompson’s schools, collected from the city 
and neighborhood, in the great hall of the 
school-house. Upwards of 800 were present, 
700 being girls. Jews, Moslems, Druses, and 
Christians were there; girls whom education 
and Christian influence had raised from igno- 
rance and darkness; children of opposing re- 
ligious sects, whose fathers had destroyed one 
another ten years before, sitting lovingly side 
by side, repeating together verses from the 
great Book, written for all; hearing together 
the gospel message sent to all; and kneeling 
together in prayer to the God of the families 
of the whole earth, offered in the name of 


hymns, 

At all the schools, British, American, Ger- 
man, and native, Scriptural instruction holds 
a very prominent place, the Bible being in 
all the Book, aud the children learning by 
heart large portions both in Arabic and Eng- 
lish. 

We spent several weeks at Beyrout, Eli 
and Sibyl Jones visiting the various institu- 
tions already named, 4nd holding meetings 
at the school-houses, and other places in the 
city and neighborhood. In all the schools 
they encouraged the children to make dili- 
gent progress in education, that, through the 
instrumentality of her young men and young 
women, Syria might rise among the nations ; 
and to seek earnestly and prayerfully to know 
Him, without knowing whom all other learn- 
ing and knowledge cannot make us truly great. 
A detailed account can hardly be given of all 
their work, performed with many earnest 
prayers for strength, guidance, and blessing, 
from Him who can alone cause the seed to 
prosper, and who pronounces those “ blessed 


who sow beside all waters.” 


* * * * ot * 


It was our custom to have the two servants 
to come in to the evening Scripture reading 
with their Arabic Bibles, from which they 
read with usin turn, we using our English 
ones. When the chapter had been read, a 
few words were frequently spoken to Habeeb 
and Ibrahim, which the latter had to render in- 
to Arabic. One evening, it seemed as if the 
sentences given him for interpretation in- 
creased wonderfully in volume in the pro- 
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cess, and the suspicion grew that the little 
Syrian was launching out on his own account. 
A few simple words were given, and Ibrahim 
was heard eloquently continuing, when he 
was suddenly interrupted by the direct ques- 
tion what he was saying to Habeeb; to which 
he promptly replied, “ [ was telling him that 
we must be praying always; just as if a man 
was walking to a village, unless he kept walk- 
ing he would never get there,’—a sentiment 
certainly very good in itself, but not the one 
which had been given him to communicate. 
His naive declaration had a very amusing 
effect, seeing that Habeeb was listening with 
reverent attention, supposing that the counsel 
was coming with the authority of his mis. 
tress. 

Allusion has often been sorrowfully made 
to the general condition of woman in the 
East. Considered in all respects the inferior 
of man, her position is indeed sad, and indi- 
eative of the low state of civilization in the 
community. The prejudice against the edu- 
‘ cation of their girls was a short time ago very 
strong among all sects, and still exists, from 
the Mohammedans, who deny woman the 
possession of a soul, through the Druses, 
Maronites, and Jews, to the somewhat more 
enlightened Greek Catholics and Protestants ; 
but very many are now, through the influ- 


ence of the schools, awaking to the advantage 


of having their daughters educated. Some 
of these girls, who have become true Chris. 
tians, are exercising an almost incalculable 
ower for good at home and in their vil- 
liom, where they have become real mission- 
aries. 

* * * * * * 

During our stay at Beyrout we occupied 
the house of Mentor and Augusta Mott, the 
brother-in-law and sister of Elizabeth B. 
Thompson, who, being in England, kindly 
placed their house at our disposal. It im- 
mediately adjoins the Training Institution, so 
that we had daily an opportunity of visiting 
the schools. 

One evening, during the absence of the 
rest of our party in Damascus, [ was bidden 
with I. B. Thompson to the wedding of one 
of her scholars, a girl of sixteen, who had left 
school only a week before. She was to be 
married to a rich money-changer and jewel- 
jer, much older than herself, the connection 
being considered a very good one. 

The hour named for our coming was three 
in the evening of the fifth day of the week, 
which, translated into English time, meant 
about eight o’clock, the Arabs reckoning the 
hour of sunset twelve, and naming their 
days of the week, like the Jews, first day, 
second day, eic. Snglish, French, and 
Arabic methods of reckoning time all differ 
in the East. A servant was sent at six to 
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announce our coming, who returned with a 
message that we were expected in two hours’ 
time. We set off accordingly on foot, down 
the steep roads which lead from the suburbs 
into the city, and through narrow lanes, 
turning corner after corner into the low lying 
part of the town. 

We met several persons carrying canoons, 
or large, shallow, open copper pans on their 
heads, filled with live coal, the ashes of the 
uaextinguished fires, which the bakers freely 
give away every night out of their ovens to 
any who will come for them. Some see an 
allusion to this practice in the expression in 
the twelfth chapter of Romans, “ Thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.” 

We were preceded by a man with a lantern, 
throwing light on our otherwise dark path ; 
the streets and roads of the East having no 
light but that carried by the traveller, with- 
out which all are forbidden by law to go out 
after dark. 

Arrived at the house, in entering the court’ 
of which we hear the noise of rejoiciag and 
of many gathered together, we were received 
on the threshold and bid Fadale, *‘ welcome,” 
by the niece of the bridegroom, a middle- 
aged married woman, who acted the part both 
of hostess and bridesmaid. She shook hands 
with us, touching her breast and forehead, 
according to the custom of the country, and 
led us into the outer hall, and thence into 
a small room with divans on two sides, many 
guests being gathered in both apartments. 

Here the bride stood; with downcast eyes, 
and with tears on her cheeks, between two 
of the bridegroom’s relations. She shed 
tears on seeing and saluting us, and during 
the ceremony ; for it is etiquette that a bride 
should appear broken-hearted, and reluctant 
to give her hand away: the absence of this 
would cause her to be severely judged. It 
is sad to see how marriage is viewed in this 
country, where among many it is coneidered 
a shame to speak of a man’s wife, and she is 
even called his “uncle’s daughter.” The 
girls are betrothed when very young to the 
choice of their parents. 

The room was brilliant with oil lamps and 
candles; in the centre was a small table 
covered with an embroidered cloth, on which 
—for the ceremony was conducted according 
to the rites of the Greek Church—stood a 
Greek cross of gold or tinsel, with porcelain 
pictures set in the bars, several elaborately- 
bound books, two artificial flower wreaths, 
lamps, candles, a censer, and a glass of wine. 
After saluting the bride, we were conducted 
to the seats of honor on the divan at the top 
of the room, and very soon the ceremony 
commenced, 

The priest, dressed in a rich light silk and 
woolen mantle, with a white muslin petticoat, 
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short and flounced, covering his ordinary 
black garments, and with the high round cap 
of his order, led the bride to the side of the 
table opposite the cross. The bridegroom 
was placed beside her, the bridesmaid and 
the brother of the bridegroom on either side 
of them. The priest and his assistant stood 
at opposite sides of the table, the latter burn- 
ing incense and swinging the censer. Most 
of the guests stood around, those most highly 
honored holding a lighted taper, a relic of 
the lamps alluded to in our Saviour’s para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins. 

The bride was dressed in a light brocaded 
silk, with a purple velvet jacket trimmed 
with gold filagree. She wore a great amount 
of jewelry,—necklace, chains, ear-rings, 
and a fillet of diamonds and filagree-work. 
Her hair was ornamented with natural and 
artificial flowers, and the long white turrah. 
The bridegroom’s appearance was strikingly 
in contrast. He wore no hair on his face, 
and his head was covered with a small dark 
turban; his toilet was completed by a com- 
mon-looking white vest, a black great-coat, 
a short white petticoat, and white stockings, 
with no shoes. 

The priest, in a long nasal monotone, went 
rapidly through the service, putting the ring 
on the bride’s finger, intoning the prayers, 
all standing, one of the company again and 
again making the response with the peculiar 
drawl of Arab music. When the service was 
about half over, the bride and bridegroom 
joined hands with the little finger only, the 

ride giving hers with a well-sustained ap- 
pearance of reluctance. One of the wreaths 
was then Jaid on the head of each, the priest 
blessing them, and changing the wreaths 
from head to head three times. 

The bridal party, joining hands, then 
moved slowly round the table three times, 
the priest loudly intoning as they went, and 
the assistant, swinging his censer, bringing up 
the rear. Prayers again followed; the 
wreaths were once more changed; and the 
priest, blessing the bride and bridegroom, 
gave them and their two companions wine 
from the cup on the table. The account of 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee was then in- 
toned rapidly, and the ceremony concluded. 
The priest then quickly disrobed himself, his 
assistant packing away robe, petticoat, table- 
cloth, books, and cross, in such a bag as a 
carpenter uses in our country for his tools, 
and they departed. 

Salutations and congratulations followed, 
and coffee and sweetmeats were handed ; but 
the bride had to retain her grave and sad 
demeanor, and she and the bridegroom were 
not by etiquette allowed to sit near one an- 
other, or even exchange looks, till the even- 
ing was over. AtE. B. Thompson’s request, 
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some of her scholars and teachers being pres- 
ent, one or two hymns were sung, and we 
withdrew about midnight, many of the wed. 
ding guests remaining till the early morning, 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1871 

Harrison ALpERsON.—A cable telegram 
received the 27th ult., announced the decease 
on that morning, at the residence of his son- 
in-law Joseph Simpson, Mayfield, Derbyshire, 
England, of our beloved friend Harrison 
Alderson, a valued minister of Christ, and 
member of Burlington, N. J., Monthly Meet- 
ing, where his memory is cherished with 
very tender love, and where many can bear 
witness how holily, justly and unblamably he 
demeaned himself, feeding and overseeing the 
flock of Christ. Early dedicated to his Re- 
deemer, he served the Church efficiently in 
the capacities, successively, of Overseer, 
Elder, and Gospel Minister, being identified 
with the prominent events of her history and 
associated with many of her most honorable 
His 
decline being attended with great physical 
prostration, he calmly waited the Lord’s time 
for a desired reunion with beloved departed 
ones, fully acquiescing in the Divine will, 
and clothed with Christian love to all his 
friends; having “the same near and tender 
feeling for all.” 
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pembers, during the present century. 


acetone 

THe Voice oF THE SPIRIT TO THE 
Cxuurcues.—This phrase has frequently been 
used with appropriate application to the an- 
nual London Epistle. The excellent perti- 
nence of this document from year to year 
has often felt as an evidence of the 
qualifying power and of the Presence as a 
Spirit of wisdom, of the Head of the Church. 
In times of weakness and of seeming degen- 


been 


eracy, the Body has been greatly comforted 
and refreshed by the wisdom from above 
which has permeated the General Epistle. 
We are glad to lay before our readers the 
one of 1871. It is worthy of a meditative 
perusal with receptive mind. We do not 
present it as a composition of intellectual 
brilliancy, but as a seasonable message to all 
sincere people, written with a careful heed to 
the dictations and the limitations of the Spirit 
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of Truth, and entitled to be received and 
pondered in the pure love of Truth. We 
ask thoughtful attention to the passages upon 
the importance of cherishing a tender con- 
science, rightly discerning individual duty 
through illumination from the Spirit of God. 
“No efforts of man’s unassisted reason can 
produce this light: but he may close his 
eye to it,” &c. “As the child of the Lord 
abides under His holy teaching, what tender- 
ness, what filial fear of offending God, are 
wrought upon the soul. Light shines upon 
the path, and the heart becomes fixed in the 
purpose steadily to walk therein.” Near the 
close of this instructive document is set 
forth with emphatic distinctness in words of 
Scripture, the explicit confession of the 
Church’s “unwavering allegiance to Him 
who is its glorified Head, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


A fitting introduc 
tion this, to the concluding aspiration: “ May 


the Lord Jesus Christ become to every one 

of us the foundation and cornerstone; the 

rest and support of our souls. May our 

lives ever show forth our subjection to Him ; 

rooted in Him, may we be built up in Him 

in all things, and rejoice in His love forever.” 
— 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE QUARTERLY 
Meetinc, EnGLAND.—Our Friends of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting have been for some 
time exercised respecting views entertained 
within this district. We have not judged 
it to our place to say much about 
this domestic trouble of a Yearly Meeting. 
Those whose province it is to exercise need- 
ful care, have endeavored with fidelity to 
seek aad to apply the wisdom from above 
with meekness and brotherly love. We now 
think it due to the readers of the Review to 
lay before them the Report of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee in the case. 


be 


It was 
one in which hopeful and beneficial action 
could not run in mere grooves of usage, and 
it is instructive to notice the discretion, broth- 
erly kindness and Christian concero in which 
the apostle’s injunction has been observed : 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one, in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted.” 

The report will be found on another page, 
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and we propose to insert next week the ad- 
dress to Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting. 


THe First-pay Scoot AssocraTion 
held its annual meeting at Ackworth, Sixth 
month 29th. The Report of the Central 


Committee wag comprehensive and valuable. 


‘The general result is as follows: 73 associated 
schools in 52 places, with 1,020 teachers and 13,590 
scholars ; 23 other schools in 22 places with 179 
teachers, and },947 scholars; total, 96 schools in 
74 places, with 1,199 teachers and 15,537 scholars.” 


An increase is shown over last year of 71 
teachers, and 1,430 scholars. 
One of the very encouraging evidences of 


success has been in connection with the Bed- 
ford Institute Association, 


‘* The influence for good exerted among the poor 
in London in this and other ways being probably 
greater than at any other period since the early 
days of the Society. It is stated that more than 
1,600 persons attend the various meetings and 
schools held at the Institute and its branches on 
First days, and that about 1,000 others are more or 
less brought under care by the various agencies 
connected therewith.”’ 


A valued Friend referred to the work as 
“a vitalizing agent much needed,” saying: 
“Tt is important to every Christian church to 
have its First-day school.” 

Various cases were brought to view illus- 
trative of the healthful growth in this good 
work. One school was mentioned where two 
Friends taught 214 scholars. 

Isaac Robson said he had scarcely visited a meet-. 
ing in America where he did not find a school for 
Friends’ children. It was exceedingly interesting 
to see the variety of the classe”, from the oldest 
down to the youngest, scattered about the meeting- 
house, studying the Scriptures. Where these 
schools were established, the meetings appeared to 
be in the most lively condition. In some places an 
increase to the Society had taken place by other 
persons attending. He could not remember a more 
interesting school anywhere than one in Philadel- 
phia. The class of persons attendicg was more 
mixed than any he had seen. A young woman 
was the teacher, and under her earnest words a 
large portion of the audience, numbering eighty, 
were melted into tears He heartily responded to 
the desire for more of such schools in this country. 
He desired to remind teachers that the success of 
their efforts depended’ on their deep feeling of its 
respousibiiity, and, under that feeling, being in- 
stant in prayer. 


Our dear Friend Exiza Barciay pre- 
sented impressive considerations of what is 
due from Friends as living members, to our 
own Society: 

‘* All have a part to perform ; for those in farther 
advanced years cannot 7o without the life, interest 
and vigor of their younger friends; but let 


them feel that their foundation must be in Christ, 
that they must draw their supplies of strength 
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from Him, and then their work will indeed be for 
Him and they will draw others into His fold.” 


JosEPH THORPE in conclusion “ thought 
we could acknowledge that we had been a 
little owned and helped.” He advocated the 
greater extension of the work within our 
own borders, and gave a hearty endorsement 
to remarks which pointed to a closer union 


between these agencies and our religious So- 
ciety. 


















































— for Maryville Meeting-house, from T. C., 
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DIED. 

DAVIS.—On the 5th of Seventh month, 1871, 
Cornelia, wife of David L. Davis, in the 23d year of 
her age; a member of Springfield Month y Meeting, 
Kanszs. Her illness was short and severe, yet her 
practical Christian deportment while in health, and 
the calm ser+nity of her last mom-nts, afford her 
friends consoling evidence that she had obeyed the 
call of her Rideemer, and the assurance ia felt that 
she is at rest with Him. 

THORNEURGH.—At the residence of her parents, 
near Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 7th of Fifth montb, 
170, of consumption, Mary, daughter of Thomas 
and Nancy Thornburgh, aged 22 years. A blessed 
assurance is felt that she has gone to ‘‘ the sweet 
rest in heaven’’ of whi h she so often spoke. 

THORNBURGH.—Near Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 
9th of Third month, 1871, in her 59th year, of con- 
sumption, Nancy, wife of Thomas Thornburgh; a 
member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. She 
bore her sufferings with cheerfalness, and with 
childlike faith and trust in the all-sustaining arm 
and mercy of her Redeemer. 

WILSON.—On the 20th of Fourth month, 1871, 
in sweet peace, Esther, wife of David Wilson, 
in the 70th year of her age; a member of Spring 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


















































































































































REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
VISIT LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING, 

To the Yearly Meeting of London : 


The Committee appointed last year to as- 
sist Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meet 
ing, report that they have paid five visite 
within the limits of that Meeting, all their 
present number having taken part in the ser 
vice. The Quarterly Meeting has been twice 
attended, and each of the Monthly Meetings 
once or oftener by some of their number. They 
have also visited the larger Preparative, and 
many of the Particular Meetings. 

At their first visit, which was to the Sum- 
mer Quarterly Meeting at Lancaster, they 
had, with its sanction, a conference with the 
representatives from the Monthly Meetings 
to ascertain which of them required their spe- 
cial attention. In the Eighth month they at- 
tended the Monthly Meeting at Manchester, 
and during their stay there they sought inter- 
views with al] the men Friends of that Meet- 
ing, either singly or in smal] groups, and also 
met many of the women Friends collectively. 
The invitations were very generally respond- 
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ed to, and the visits were received with open- 
ness and cordiality. 
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A third visit was paid in the Tenth month, 


in the course of which most of the young men 
of Manchester Meeting were seen individual- 
ly, and a few interviews were had with other 


Friends. 
As it appeared that misapprehension ex- 


isted in the minds of some Friends of that 
Meeting as to the views which have been held 
and put forth by our religious Society, on 
several portions of fundamental Christian 


truth, extracts selected from the volume en- 


titled, “ Doctrine, Practice and Discipline,” 


relative to the Divine authority of the Holy 


Scriptures, the Deity and Manhood of our 


Lord Jesus Christ, the efficacy of His propi- 


tiatory sacrifice, and on the work of the Holy 
Spirit, were read after the conclusion of the 
usual meeting for worship on a Firstday 
evening. Special notice was given, and the 


meeting was largely attended. 

When again in Manchester in the First 
month the Committee presented an address 
to Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting, having 


special reference to the above important sub- 
jects, which was read there, and which has 


since been printed and circulated among its 
members. A copy of it accompanies this re- 
port.* The circumstances of this meeting 
have since claimed, and are still claiming, 
their most serious deliberation and care. 

Previously to attending the Spring Quar- 
terly Meeting they appointed sub-commit- 
tees to visit the various Monthly and some 
of the Preparative Meetings when the que- 
ries were answered. Attention was also given 
to exceptions reported to the last Yearly 
Meeting from two of the smaller meetings in 
the answers to the second query. These ex- 
ceptions, they are thankful to say, appear now 
to be removed. 

During each of their visits they attended 
the Monthly Meetings in Cheshire which fell 
in course, the circumstances of which required, 
and have obtained, their close consideration, 
and they have endeavored to render such 
help as appeared to be needed. 

In the course of their engagement they 
have often been reminded of the removal by 
death of their beioved and honored colleague, 
Josiah Forster, whose matured judgment and 
lengthened Christian experience have been 
greatly missed by them. 

The Committee have been made deeply 
sensible of the delicate and arduous nature of 
the service entrusted to them. They are 
thankful in being able to state that they have 
labored throughout in harmony and unity. 
Conscious of the insufficiency of their own 
unaided efforts to render the assistance re- 


* This address will appear next week. 
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quired, they are sensible how much need they 
have of the sympathy and prayers of their 
friends, and of the Church. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

G. S. Gisson, Clerk. 
Devonshire House, Fifth month 25th, 1871. 
THE MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY AND TUNNEL. 
(Concluded from page 781.) 

As we proceed still onward, the air grows 
hotter. A thermometer hanging by the wall, 
which we read by the light of our candle, 
indicates a temperature of 80°. “ Where are 
we now?” we ask, “ About two miles from 
the mouth, nearly at the end of the finished 
part on our side, and close upon that in 
course of excavation, where you can see how 
the work is done.” 

Hardly were the words spoken before a gust 
of smoke dashed full in our faces. 

“They have been letting off a blast; we 
shall be just in time to see the work going 
on.” 

Hitherto we had been walking along what 
might have been some deserted city street. 
All at once the way narrowed at the sides, 
and sank down overhead. “ Here we are,” 
said our guide, “at the entrance of the gal- 
lery in corso di scavazione ; for we don’t bore 
this big hole through at once. We make it 


in three drifts, two side by side, and one at 


the top; one a bit ahead of the other. The 
Italians drive the top drift ahead ; we put in 
one of our side ones first.” 

All this was said in such an odd mixture 
of languages that we are to this day in doubt 
as to the nationality of our guide. If he 
was English, he had learned little Italian ; 
if he was Italian, he had learned little Eng- 
lish. Could he have been a Yankee who 
had strayed from the Alleghanies to the 
Alps? Once or twice we thought his speech 
bewrayed him. But be he who he might, he 
evideutly understood engineering. We shall 
hereafter translate his lingua Jtaliana into 
English. 

“Why is this?” we ask, 
making the drifts must be better than the 
other. Why not find out the best way, and 
follow it on both sides ?” 

“It is all plain enough when once you 
come to understand it, The Italian mouth 
of the tunnel at Bardonnéche had to be a 
little more than a hundred feet above ours 
at Fourneaux; and even then we had to 
make our mouth almost four hundred feet 
higher than we would have liked to do. 
You would suppose that the line should have 
ran straight dowa from one end to the other. 
That would have answered very well for us, 
but not for our friends on the opposite side ; 
for, before they had run down half a mile, 
they would have been flooded. 


“One way of 





Water in! 
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one way or another is always coming into 
the tunnel; and water, you know, wont run 
up hill. So, instead of coming down to us, 
they were obliged to gu up a little, to let 
their water run off on their own side. To 
make this ascent as slight as possible, they 
first excavated from the top. When our 
ends meet at the bottom, the water may run 
which way it pleases. Do you see?” 

We saw again, and were still further in- 
wardly assured that we had yet something to 
learn in the matter of engineering. 

No sooner had we entered the narrow ad- 
vanced gallery than we seemed to come into 
a new world. The temperature was certainly 
high, but the air was pure and sweet, acting 
like balm upon our lungs, which had been 
laboring in the sulphurous smoke. This, as 
we soon learned, was owing to the fresh air 
which, after having done its work in the 
“ Affusto,” which we were to see, had to 
find its way out, driving before it all foul 
exhalations toward the mouth of the tunnel. 

“‘ Here we are,” said our guide, “just about 
under the highest point of the Grand Val- 
lon. Isuppose there is a mile and a half of 
solid rock right over our heads. We are 
three miles into the mountain. They are a 
little further on the other side; for we met 
some harder rock than they did, which made 
us go slower. And this;’ he continued, pat- 
ting a piece of machinery, “is our affusto, or, 
as the French call it, affit, which in English 
means just ‘carriage.’ The nine things which 
you see pecking away at the hard rock in 
front are the perforators; or, as we call 
them in French, perforatrices—‘ Mademoiselle 
Borers.’ This is what has done the work of 
boring into the Alps.” 

Instructed as to what the affusto has done, 
we look upon it with a kind of reverence ; 
though what we see is nowise remarkable. 
Take an ordinary locomotive engine, remove 
the furnace and boiler, and you have a fair 
idea of it. There are pipes, wheels, and han- 
dles in bewildering confusion, and a score of 
men, who seem to know what they are about, 
in all sorts of attitudes, managing the whole. 
The one thing which strikes us as new is the 
nine rods, looking like the long antennze of a 
beetle, from each of which something comes 
out and in right against the face of the rock. 

“Count the strokes from one of these,” 
said our guide. Watch in hand, as though 
we were timing a racer, we count. Ina min- 
ute there are just two hundred strokes. 

“ Each blow,” said our guide, “has a force 
of two hundred pounds, quite as heavy as 
are given by a miner with a sledge-hammer. 
Did you ever count how many biows a miner 
will give in a minute ?” 

We had seen mining operations enough, 
but had never thought of counting the num- 
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ber of blows. We went through the opera-| with a hooked rod guided it for a little. But 
tion with our cane, as nearly as we could,|as soon as a hole a few inches deep was made, 
and found that we made about twenty strokes | the drill worked of itself. 
in a minute. “How deep do you drill ?” we asked. 
“That’s about fair,” said our guide. “A| “That depends upon the character of the 
miner, with an assistant to handle the drill,| rock. In this, through which we are now 
will give about twenty hammer strokes in a| passing, about a yard. In the hard quartz 
minute; but not more than five pairs of} which we met a while ago, when they got a 
workmen could find room to work here at|start of us on the other side, we went onl 
once. They would give all at once a hundred] half as deep; and that was fearfully hard 
blows a minute. Now Madame Afiat, with] upon the drills. In ten minutes they got so 
her nine daughters, the Perforatrices, gives| blunted that we had to change them. As it 
eighteen hundred, quite as heavy, in thesame|] is, we wear out about a hundred and fifty 
time. To be sure, the madame and herjdrills and two perforators for every yard we 
daughters want about a score of men to/gain. M. Sommelier estimates that, all told, 
wait upon them. But she and they manage} we shall use up a couple of thousand of the 
to strike eighteen hundred blows a minute,| Mademoiselles Perforatrices before we get 
while it would take one hundred and eighty|through. If we get off with the loss of that 
men, with hammer and drill, to do the same| number, it will be less than I expect. The 
labor, even could they have found space in general idea is to driil about eight hours at 
which to work, which they couldn’t. Don’t|a time, and then blast. To clear away the 
you see ?” stone takes about half as long as it does to 
Again we saw, and were abashed. do the drilling; so that generally we blast 
“ Look again,” said our guide, with profes-| twice a day. A day with us means four-and- 
sional enthusiasm, “and you will see how it}twenty hours; for the work never stops. 
all works. Our motive power, as you know, | We work in gangs, eight hours on and six- 
comes from the water wheel at Fourneaux,| teen hours off. Eight working hours out of 
which condenses the air. Thence it comes| the twenty four, I dare say, seems short time 
up where weare. We have.got our power just | to you ; but it has been found to be as much 
where we want it, in the affusto. We use it}as men can well do in this atmosphere. We 
just as though it were steam. See that cyl-| know only two holidays—Christmas and 
inder; in it works a piston, to the end of| Easter-Sunday.” 
which is attached a drill. Now, when the} Wehad been advised to wait for a blast, 
air is let on, it drives the drill against the|}the crowning event of each eight hours’ 
rock ; and when the air is cut off, back comes! work. But the continuous “thuds” of the 
the drill. Look again, and you will see that} nine perforators—thirty toa second, could we 
at each stroke the drill turns around a little.| have counted them—grew monotonous. So 
To make this rotary movement takes more| we strayed down the tunnel to see how the 
than half of the machinery which you see;} work was being done. What we saw was 
but it must be done. In hand-work one man|just this; where the two or three drifts had 
turns the drill, while the other gives the| been blasted into one, numbers of half-naked 
blow. Affusto does both; she strikes the} men were working away to clear off the rub- 
blow and turns the drill. Again, iron strik-| bish and make ail smooth. 
ing stone educes fire. We must put this out| Our guide did not seem to care much about 
as fast as it occurs. So you see that with| these investigations. For a while he left us 
each perforatrice is a man, holding what|quite to ourselves. Possibly he had found 
locks like a common garden hose, through|some friends in the tunnel. At all events, 
which he throws water into the hole made by | when we got back to the head of the gallery 
the drill. You see that each perforatrice| he was in great good humor, and altogether 
works independently of all the rest, so that] fluent in explanation. 
any change in the movement of one does not| “ You are just in time,” he said,“ to see 
affect the others.- Moreover, which you will|the work done. Look at the drillings.” 
hardly notice, each has a flexible joint, so] We looked: and what we saw, and the 
that the drill may be directed up or down,!explanation thereof, are shown in the two 
to the right or the left, as may be required. | following diagrams.* The wall before us— 
Ah, there you see ; that drill near the middle | eight feet and a few inches high, and a little 
has gone deep enough, and they are going to broader—was honey-combed with holes,about 
have it make a new hole.” fifty in all, apparently placed at random. 
The drill to which our attention was called |The face of a sand-hill inhabited by bank 
was withdrawn, and put at a point a yard|swallows presents an exact representation of 
distant. Fora minute or two it seemed to|its appearance. But, as we found, these drill- 
strike “wildly,” as pugilists say, as if not|ings are by no means made at random. — 
knowing just where it meant to hit, A man * Necessarily omitted.—Ep. 
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The affusto, having, through a flexible 
pipe, given a strong blast of wind into each 
hole, driving out all the dust, was wheeled 
back, and we saw workmen putting up a 
heavy barricade of thick oaken plank behind 
us. Others began putting in the charges of 
powder. We noticed that they charged half 
a dozen or so near the centre, then stopped ; 
and all went back behind the barricade. We 
prudently went with them. 

“ Why do you not charge all the holes, and 
fire them off at at once?” we ask. 

“Wait a moment and you will see,” 
are told. 

At the moment the sound of the explosion 
was heard, and as soon as the smoke 
had somewhat cleared away, we re 
entered. There was a ragged hole a yard 
deep, and perhaps eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, in the centre of the rocky face. 

“You see the rock gives way at the point 
of least resistance, and that was where six or 
eight hules had been bored close together. 
Now we shall charge another and larger cir- 
euitof holes. The rock will, of course, again 
give way toward the weakest point—that is, 
toward this hole which we have already 
made, enlarging it to a couple of yards. 
Then we shall charge the remaining holes, 
and all the rock will still be blown inward, 
leaving a tolerably even surface all around 
the space marked out by the perforators.” 

The working of these blasts is shown in 
the two diagrams. * * * We could not 
fail to perceive the economy in power secured 
by blasting successively, instead of all at 
once ; and again resolved that we would not 
undertake to instruct the Mount Cenis engi- 
neers how to do their work. Indeed, we 
rather wished that, when the tunnel shall be 
completed, some of them would come to us 
across the Atlantic. We think they could 
teach us something. 

Afterward, when we considered that it was 
the River Are which had really—though in- 
directly, through Sommellier’s air pipe—dug 
through almost four miles of solid Alpine 
rock, miles from and hundreds of feet above 
its bed—and when we called to mind the su- 
ae of water-power which we have 
ost hitherto, because lying in ravines so deep 
as to be practically inaccessible—and when 
we considered how that wasted water power 
might be translated into compressed air, and 
so carried far away to places where it could 
be utilized—we became convinced that here- 
in, as well as in the Fell Railway, lay matter 
worthy of profound consideration. What 
form our speculations finally assumed we 
have not space here to put down. 

We had in six hours seen the entire work- 
ing of the operations on the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel; for the rock blasted out having 


we 
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been hauled away, the affusto was wheeled 
back, and again began its work as before. 

It must not be supposed that the work wis 
completed last Christmas-day. The heads of 
the advance drifts then met. The tunnel 
nad yet to be blasted to its full extent; and, 
moreover, thirty-four miles of most difficult 
railway were to be constructed to connect the 
tunnel with the French and Italian lines, 
between which it forms a link. We have in 
this paper simply shown what the Mount 
Cenis Tunnel really is, giving attention par- 
ticularly to the difficulties involved in its 
construction. Possibly, before this meets the 
eyes of our readers the tunnel will have been 
opened. 

A few facts and figures, by way of memo- 
randa and suggestion, and we have done: 
ithe actual work upon the tunnel was begun 
in 1859; the air-perforators, without which 
the whole must have been a failure, were in- 
troduced in 1861. In 1863, Savoy having 
been annexed to France, an agreement was 
made between the French and Italian gov- 
ernments, in accordance with which Italy 
was to execute the whole within ten years, 
receiving from France about 32,000,000 
francs as payment for half of the work, with 
deductions in case the completion should be 
delayed. It is generally understood that the 
French payment will fall short of half the 
total cost, which is estimated now at 75,000,- 
000 frances, say $15,000,000. But it should 
also be borne in mind that this sum means 
much more in [taly than with us. Thus, 
the payment of ordinary laborers on the 
tunnel is three francs a day; with us the 
3 me men would command about two dollars. 
It is fair to estimate that, measured by our 
standard, the cost of the tunnel itself, less 
than eight miles long, will be $50,000,000. 
But this is only a part of the actual working 
cost. As we have said, thirty-four miles of 
railroad have to be built, and the whole 
equipped with engines and carriages. We 
have before us two estimates of the proba- 
ble entire cost, which readers may take for 
what they are worth, only bearing in mind 
that engineers’ estimates are usually far short 
of actual cost. Captain Tyler, the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade inspector, in 1868, esti- 
mated the entire cost at £5,400,000 ($27,000,- 
000). Sir Cusack Roney, an eminent Brit- 
ish contractor, estimates it at £7,200,000 
($36,000,000). Both sums are based upon 
the price of Italian labor. We should, in 
counting the cost, multiply by something 
more than three, and so judge that, taking a 
fair mean between the two estimates, the whole 
cost of the Mount Cenis Tunnel and Rail- 
way, 42 miles in all, will not fall short of 
$100,000,000. That, as a commercial enter- 
prise, it can ever pay, seems out of the ques- 
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And it may be safely assumed that, as|ing, have occurred: the process, neverthe- 


tion. 
it is the first, so it will be the last enterprise 
of the kind which will be undertaken for 


generations. But, as we have before intima- 
ted, two things, hardly more than incidental 
to the whole idea, are worth to the world 
much more than all has cost. These two 
things are: Fell’s—or rather, perhaps, Erics- 
son’s—centre rail and appurtenances, and 
Sommellier’s air-condensing apparatus.— 
Harper's Magazine. 
alee tlie 
THE TRUE VINE. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
(Continued from page 783.) 

In the mystical Vine there are no branches 
of natural spontaneous growth; there are 
none who are born in Christ, and without 
change grow up in Christ as naturally as its 
own branches are produced and grow up in 
the physical vine. Believers are added to 
the Church—added to the Lord. Some 
Christians, indeed, may not be able to remem 
ber when their spiritual life began, any 
more than when their natural life began, 
though they may be as sure of the one as of 
the other. They cannot point to any great 
change or crisis of their life, and say, “ it 
was then J began for the first time to know 
the Lord.” Children of godly parents, reared 
in pious households, their love to Christ and 
life in Him grew with their growth; and 
dedicated to the Lord from their infancy, 
early taught of the Lord and planted in His 
house, they flourish in the courts of our 
Lord, and bring forth fruit in old age, when 
others fade. Such cases present the nearest 
likeness that can be found to natural branch 
es in the vine. They seem as if they were 
never separated from Christ, but were pro- 
duced by Him, and formed in Him from the 
very beginning. But it is not really so. 
Even these were born in sin and conceived in 
iniquity, and needed a saving change. 
too were children of wrath, even as others, 
and needed to be born again, to be brought 
from without and grafted upon the True 
Vine, although the process took place by 
the Spirit’s agency so silently and gently 
that it left no consciousness or memory of its 
operation. It isa truth admitting of no ex- 
ception, that it is by grafting alone that the 
True Vine becomes furnished with branches. 
All have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God; all have been originally dead in 
trespasses and sins; and every branch in 
Christ has been taken from the natural cor- 
rupt stock, and united to Himin newness of 
life. Very marvellous, when we fully con- 
sider it, is this process of grafting. Although 
a few instances of contiguous branches, and 
the roots of neighboring trees—principally 
pines—uniting by a natural process of graft- 
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less, is not natural. Grafting requires the 
intervention of human skill; and in this way 
it admirably symbolises the mode in which 
believers are united to Christ. This mode ig 
not natural and spontaneous ; it requires, on 
the contrary, the intervention of the Spirit, 
the operation of the means of grace; it ig 
the work of Divine skill and power. Self. 
salvation is impossible. No Christian ever 
converted himself. He uniformly ascribes 
the very commencement of the saving work 
to the Spirit. It is God’s work in the begin- 
ning and continuance of it. In every garden 
this important parable is taught. In the 
world of natural things may be seen, as 
plainly asin the Word of God, the refuta- 
tion of the false doctrine which would make 
the poor, finite, feeble effort of depraved 
man the efficient cause of bis own salvation, 
In the garden, too, we find that if from the 
artificial graft seed be taken and caused to 
germinate, the plants so arising no longer 
present the special and valued peculiarity, 
but revert to the original or wild stock. The 
children of godly parents do not inherit 
grace; they have each to be engrafted per- 
sonally in Christ. The seed of believers has 
the same atavism, the same tendency to go 
back to the original depraved nature, as the 
seed of the unconverted ; and hence the vine 
is furnished with branches not by hereditary 
desceut, but by a continual and ever reuewed 
process of grafting. 
All this teaches us that it is the Spirit that 
unites us to Christ—the Husbandman who 
grafts us in the True Vine. And He does 
this for the very same purpose spiritually for 
| which the gardener grafts his plants natural- 
ly. It is well known that the period of 
blossoming and fruiting is accelerated, and 
ithe quality of the fruit improved by grafting. 
|The young scion or graft that is united to a 
| Vigorous stock, is enabled to obtain a larger 
|supply of nutritive matter from the accumu- 
lated store in that stock than it could obtain 
from its own parent stem; while the process 
|of separation from its old situation and 
| growth in a new, checks its vegetative powers, 
| that is, its tendency to produce barren shoots 
and leaves, and causes it to develope instead 
blossoms and fruit. By this process all our 
good varieties of cultivated fruits are pro- 
duced from the original wild ones, which are 
}sour, small, and worthless. By the same 
;means, also, the life of slips may be pro- 
;longed much beyond the usual limit of the 
life of the parent stock. Vines have been 
|transmitted by perpetual division from the 
| time of the Romans; and a slip taken from 
2 tree dying of old age, by being grafted 
upon a fresh stock, will live for many years 


in undecaying vigor; whereas, if left on its 
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rent tree, it would have perished with it. 
And does not a similar process of ennobling 
take place when a branch of the wild vine is 
united to the True Vine? Formerly the be- 
liever, like Onesimus, was unprofitable to 
God and man. He produced only the sel- 
fish fruits of a corrupt nature. But now he 
js profitable to God and man. His selfish 
tendencies are checked ; he no longer makes 
provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts there- 
of. He uses the things that he possesses, as in 
the nature of a trust, for the good of others ; 
feels that in the bestowment upon him of 
worldly advantages God looked beyond 
himself, and designed to make him not only 
the subject of His goodness, but the instra- 
ment ; not only the recipient, but the diffuser. 
By union with Christ, the source of all life, 
he also prolongs his days. His soul is satis- 
fied with long life. Partaking of the fulness 
of comfort that is in Christ, casting all his 
cares on Him who careth for us, having the 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, he enjoys the blessing of a long and use- 
ful life; while the wicked do not live half 
their days. And may not the various meth- 
ods adopted in grafting indicate the different 
stages of life at which believers are joined to 
the Lord? The process of budding, whereby 
a mere unexpanded bud, with a portion of 
the bark and new wood, is removed from one 
plant and added to another, symbolises the 
union of youthful believers with the Lord— 
of those who offer themselves to Him before 
life has unfolded its powers and beauties. 
The method of grafting by scions, slips, or 
cuttings, wherebv a portion of the stem and 
foliage is cut off from one plant and applied 
to another, is an emblem of those who are 
converted at a later period, and who have de- 
voted more of their life to the service of the 
flesh ; while the method of grafting by in- 
arching, whereby two growing plants are 
united together, and after adhesion, one is 
severed from its own stock, and left to grow 
on the other, points to those who, in mature 
life, with powers fully developed, have given 
up seeking their portion in this world, and 
made the Lord their portion. And the sea- 
son in which grafting is most successful, viz., 
the spring time, just previous to the rising of 
the sap, indicates that no period is so suita 
ble for the operations of grace as the spring- 
time of life, when the heart is fresh and ten- 
der, and the mind easily impressed by divine 
things. 












(Conclusion next week.) 
ei tienen 
“Tue CHILDREN oF Gop.—Such as are 
begotten of Him through Christ, the incor- 
ruptible seed and word of God, and born 
again into newness of life. These bring forth 
the fruits of the spirit.” 
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A LIVING SOUL. 





Genesis ii. 7. 





Wondering angels, with your earnest longing 
To ‘‘look into’? God’s great work for man, 
Were ye nigh, in countless numbers thronging, 

When that wondrous work, on earth, began 
Saw ye then, your high place truly prizing, 
As His holy feet the green earth trod, 
That fair statue, "neath His strong hand rising, 
Perfect, in the image of your God. 





Of cold clay it seemed. No life, no power, 
Filled that rounded form, that eye so dim. 
Were ye watching, in that fleeting hour, 
When the Master drew so near to him, 
‘* Breathed”’ into those nostrils, bending lowly, 
And without a groan, or touch of pain, 
Lo! the life, from out His lips so holy, 
Thrilled and bounded forth through every vein, 


Saw ye, pausing, breathless in your wonder, 
From that brow the death like pallor roll ? 
And by that same power, no voice of thunder, 
The clay statue stand, ‘‘a living soul ?”’ 

Did ye see that kind hand gently lead him 
To a ‘‘garden,”’ fair to angel eyes, 

With choice fruit, off many branches, feed him, 
In that pure and goodly paradise? 


Ay—ye marvelled ! and the centuries, flying, 
Told their tale of sin and woe and pain, 
Bore their record dark, of dead and dying, 
Till the statue need be formed again. 
Saw the s’con/ cost, by which, restoring 
The frail image,—God must give His child, 
His cwn ‘‘ well beloved,”—and then, adoring, 
Ye beheld the Father, ‘‘ reconciled.’’ 











Well ye know the cost of God’s committing 
Even our living souls to us to day, 
As ye watch His daily work, in fitting 
Us to bein His pure home alway. 
Thus ye count each passing hour a treasure, 
And would gladly on our errands speed, 
Filling up, with joy, our little measure, 
To His faintest utterance giving heed, 





























Brother! sister! with God’s life-breath in thee, 
Mate by His great power ‘a living soul,” 
With His Holy Spirit dwelling in thee, 
Since through Jesus’ precious blood made whole : 
Art thou this great gift so fre-ly using 
For thy own, or thy Creator’s praise? 
Art thou not His treasure oft abusing 
In the passing of earth’s busy days? 
































Shame upon thee, for thy idle living! 

Shame for thoughts of se/f, till life seems dim ! 
While thy God full daily strength is giving, 

Ah, bow little dost thou use for Him! 
Shame! Thy idle thoughts of reputation 

Keep thee from the ‘‘ single eye”’ and heart, 
And the world’s cold words of adulation 

Thou art choosing, for that ‘‘ better part.” 



































Even thy lips are closed, lest thy confession 
Of that loving Saviour cost too dear. 
Will He cover, thinkest thou, this transgression ? 
He denies who thus ‘*‘ deny Him”’ here. 
Ak! how fast the ‘‘ living soul’’ is dying ! 
Ebbing out, the life so freely given, 
Soon, but ‘dust to dust” the statue lying 
Will have little left, for earth or heaven. 


7th mo., 1871. A. B. T. 
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In the House of Lords, on the 31st, a vote of cen. 
sure on the Queen’s message abolishing the pur- 
chase system in the army, was moved, bnt after 
some debate, was defeated, the government havin 
a majority of 80. A bill granting a yearly allow. 
ance of £15,000 to Prince Arthur, the Queen's third 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien IntELLIGENcE.— Advices from Europe to 
the 3lat ult. have been received. 


France.—Jules Favre has resigned the Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs, and is replaced by Goulard, who 
was one.of the French negotiators for peace at Brus- 
gels. 

The Committee of the Assembly on the budget 
proposes to raise fresh duties to the amount of 600,- 
000,000 francs. A proposition has been introduced 
to substitute taxes on salt and incomes for those on 
texile fabrics and raw materials. The Finance 
Minister opposed the proposition, but left it in the 
hands of the Assembly, by which it was finally re 
ferred to a committee. The Assembly postponed 
until the 4th inst. the question of distributing 
among all the Departments of France the loss of 
property and material occasioned by the German in 
vasion. The Committee on the reorganizaticn of 
the French army has voted to report in favor of 
compulsory service for all males between the ages of 
20 and 40; the soldiers not to be allowed to vote at 
elections. 

A report that Bismarck had consented to the evac- 
uation of the environs of Paris by the Germans 
on the 31st ult., had been circulated, but is now de 
clared unfounded. The troops are not to be with- 
drawn from the Paris forts until 1,500,000,000 
francs of the indemnity are paid. 

The ex-Empress is said to have written to the 
Emperor of Russia, urging him to continue friendly 
relations with France. 

The total number of prisoners, in various parts of 
France, held on charges of being concerned with the 
Communists, is said to exceed 30,000, and the mode 
of trying them and the disposition to te made of 
them are serious problems for the government. A 
scheme has been presented, apparently by some 
Americans interested in promoting immigration to 
certain portions of our territory, to which the gov- 
ernment is reported to have given a ‘‘ qualified as- 
gent.’’? It is proposed to divide the prisoners into 
three classes: Ist, the violent prisoners and those 
guilty of crimes, who are sentenced to hard labor 
for life ; 2d, the dangerous persons, who are to be 
sent toa penal colony; and to a 3d class a general 
amnesty is to be granted on condition of voluntary 
emigration. These are to be allowed to go to Arizona, 
the government giving them transportation, imple- 
ments, tents, arms and subsistence for six months. 
In order to render possible the trial of the great 
number of cases of these prisoners, a bill has 
been introduced in the Assembly, increasing the 
number of Judges, and removing all restrictions 
from those Judges who have at any time committed 
themselves against the Versailles government. 

A petition has been presented to the Assembly 
by inhabitants of St. Cloud, alleging that the Prus- 
sians burned 600 houses in that place subsequent 
to the arrangement of the armistice which preced- 
ed the treaty of peace, and asking reimbursement 
for the losses thus sustained. 





















































































































































































































































































































































Great Britarn.--Rusgell Gurney, Recorder of 
London, has been appointed Commissioner on the 
part of the British Government for the settlement 
of the Alabama and other claims, and will shortly 
sail for this country. The President has appointed 
as the United States Commissioner, Judge Frazer, 
of Indiana. The third Commissioner is to be ap- 
pointed by the two governments jointly ; but if not 
so chosen within three months after the ratification 
of the treaty, he is then to be named by the Span- 
ish Minister at Washington. 








































































rector of the University of Munich. 
fessors voted in his favor and six against him. 


son, passed both Houses, the Commons by a vote of 
276 to 11. 
manifested outside of Parliament, a public meeting 
to protest against it having been held in Birming- 
ham, and two ia London. 
city, the second, held in Trafalgar Square on the 
31st, although prohibited by the authorities, wag 
largely attended, speakers addressed the masses at 
different points, and considerable excitement wag 
manifested. 
been made for disorderly conduct. 


Some opposition to this grant has been 


Of those in the latter 


Some arrests were reported to have 


The Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur, accom- 


panied by several of the nobility, are on a visit to 
[reland. 


Iraty.— It is reported that the Italian government 


has requested the Austrian Prime Minister to act 
as an intermediary to propose conciliation to the 
Pope. 


Germany.—The religious agitation throughout 


Prussia over the pending questions relative to the 
rights and prerogatives of the Papal See, continues, 


The celebrated Dr. Dodllinger has been elected 
Fifty-four pro- 


Persia.—The Persian Minister at London is re- 


ported by the cable as having denied the recent re- 
ports as to the ravages of famine, the plague and 
cholera in Persia. 
edly a lamentable scarcity of food among the poor, 
who are fed at the expense of the government in 
the cemeteries, where alone there is sufficient space 
to accommodate the crowds appealing for subsist- 
ence. 
order, a report was raised that force was required to 


keep the starving people from digging up the dead 
for food. 


He says that there is undoubt- 


From the presence of police to preserve 


PuitipPIng Isnanps.—Reports have been received 


via London, of a terrible earthquake on 5th mo. lst, 
affecting the small island of Camaguin. 
sion of violent shocks had been felt during some 
months previously, which opened extensive crev- 
ices in the earth. On the day named, a plain near 
the village of Catarmin began to sink gradually, 
until the tops of houses became level with the sur- 
rounding surface, when suddenly terrific shocks 
were felt, and the whole plain fell in, engulfing 
many persons, and became the crater of a volcano, 
1500 feet wide, whence smoke, ashes and stones 
were thrown up. By a second fiery eruption, the 
woods were ignited, men and cattle flying before the 
flames. 
000, have mostly left the island. 


A succes- 


The inhabitants, formerly numbering 26,- 


Domestic.—A fearful calamity occurred at New 
York on the 30th ult. The ferry-boat Westfield, 
for Staten Island, was about to leave the wharf, 
with probably over 200 passengers, when the boiler 
exploded, and a large number of those on board, 
being crowded on the deck nearly over the boiler, 
were blown into the air, falling either into the 
water or back into the boat among the mass of 
wreck produced by the explosion. Many were 
killed at once, or drowned before they could be res- 
cued, and a still laager number were so injured as 
to die soon afterward. Up to the evening of the 
lst inst., the known dead numbered 79, and those 
wounded, more or less severely, 122, while the 
search for the bodies of the drowned was still kept 


up. 


